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Volume XXVIII, No. 4 


“Segregation in Washington” 


The effects of segregation in Washington are vividly de- 
scribed in a report, under the above caption, published 
by the National Committee on Segregation in the Nation’s 
Capital. Washington is, the report states, “the only 
major capital in the world where it is necessary to chap- 
eron foreign guests to protect them from insult on account 
of color.” This situation is at times embarrassing to the 
State Department. In the United Nations Charter we 
pledged ourselves to “promote respect for, and the ob- 
servance of, human rights and fundamental freedom for 
all without distinction as to race... .” 


There is, to be sure, no segregation in transportation 
in Washington—though Negroes are not employed as 
bus drivers or motormen. “In the entire downtown 
area” “practically” the only restaurants that will serve a 
Negro are the government building cafeterias and the 
Union Station. At a few lunch counters they will be 
served standing up but not seated at a table. In general, 
hotel rooms are not available for Negroes. Downtown 
movie theatres are all closed to Negroes. The large de- 
partment stores are more rigidly banned to Negro shop- 
pers than in the South. 


But Washington has not always followed so rigid a 
policy. In 1872 a civil rights law was adopted giving 
Negroes equal rights in all public places. There is no 
record of its repeal but it no longer appears in the com- 
piled statutes of the District. Mass segregation is a 
twentieth century procedure. 

“The thinking of many white people” in Washington 
today is distorted, the report says, by “the myth of a 
recent Negro invasion.” But, actually, the proportion 
of Negroes in the metropolitan area is not more than 24 
per cent, slightly smaller than it was in 1930. The total 
population has almost doubled since then. “. . . While 
the whites have been spreading out, the Negroes have 
been piling up.” Two-thirds of the Negroes in the 
metropolitan area live within a radius of 2% miles from 
the business center of Washington. More than half the 
Negro increase in population is within that area. Wash- 
ington’s slums are “among the ugliest in the nation.” 
“. . . Negroes have 70 per cent of the slum residents, 
69 per cent of the tuberculosis deaths, and 69 per cent 
of the felony arrests. One third of the Negro felonies are 
by juveniles under 18 years of age.” 


1 Text by Kenesaw M. Landis. Chicago 15, National Commit- 
tee on Segregation in the Nation’s Capital (4901 Ellis Ave.). 
1948. 75 cents. 


Segregation is ‘good business” for real estate men. 
Once restrictive covenants are begun “racial prejudice 
becomes an investment, and enters into the resale price 
of all lots in the area.” Some areas where Negroes 
formerly lived intermingled with whites have been taken 
over, by one means or another, for white residence. Others 
have been used for new public buildings, parks, and 
highway systems. Negroes are displaced more often than 
whites because they live in blighted downtown areas suit- 
able for slum clearance. But once displaced, they are 
“crammed tighter and tighter into the already bursting 
Negro ghettoes.” But they pay higher rates for the 
same housing than white people do. 

The need for larger areas for Negro housing is a 
threat to “the racial integrity of adjacent white areas.” 
If property is sold to Negroes values may drop sharply. 
As a result of fear “normal human values are destroyed” 
and any Negro may be regarded as “a menace.” Yet 
a field study of one mixed area on the edge of “the main 
Negro ghetto” indicated that “at all ages the people get 
along with one another, in spite of serious overcrowding, 
a low educational and income level, and the presence of 
white southerners in unusual numbers.” The pattern of 
segregation is set by “the leaders of the community,” not 
by the “poor whites.” 

Although the Supreme Court has now declared that 
restrictive convenants cannot be enforced by the courts, 
government-insured loans are still made by bankers on a 
segregated basis. It is difficult to secure land for Negro 
housing (public or private) anywhere in the District of 
Columbia. The “net effect” of the work of the National 
Capital Housing Authority has been to “further decrease 
the land area available for Negro housing. 

“The slum areas it has cleared have been opened to 
white development, and the colored residents have been 
moved back within shrinking borders. Negroes are al- 
ways relocated in established Negro neighborhoods, but 
housing projects for whites are sometimes located in 
areas of mixed occupancy, and even in predominately 
Negro areas.” 

Elaborate plans are being made to clear the city’s 
blighted areas. But the Planning Commission “in the 
name of public improvements, is . . . evacuating Negroes 
from areas where they were free to live” in the nineteenth 
century. 

Medical Service 


The Negro death rate in Washington in 1944 was 37 
per cent higher than that for white people—much higher 
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than the difference for the country as a whole. Medical 
facilities for Negroes are inadequate. The private hos- 
pitals exclude Negroes altogether or allot them “a limited 
number of beds in segregated wards.” Freedmen’s His- 
pital, federally operated, serves only Negroes and the 
municipal hospital is 70 per cent Negro. At the latter 
“the city has tolerated conditions of neglect that have 
long been an open scandal.” Negro physicians are 
barred from the District Medical Society, from all the 
private hospitals of the city, and from St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital (federally operated) for mental diseases. 
Howard Medical School, which graduates almost half 
the Negro physicians of the country, had been limited to 
Freedmen’s Hospital for clinical training for its students 
until the spring of 1948 when the municipal hospital was 
opened to Negro students after federal government in- 
tervention. 
Employment 


Negroes are excluded from most skilled trades by the 
policy of the craft unions and from certain industries 
by management policy. Three fourths of all Negro 
employes were laborers, domestics, or service workers. 
This is true for the most part in municipal jobs, except 
for segregated units. Some upgrading occurred during 
the war; whether this can be held depends on the general 
labor market. 

“In spite of all its principles and all its professions, its 
executive orders and directives, the United States Gov- 
ernment is systematically denying the colored citizens of 
the capital equal opportunity in employment, and is set- 
ting an example of racial discrimination to the city and 
nation.” Segregation became part of government policy 
in Woodrow Wilson’s administration. Negroes lost 
rights they had previously had in the city. “Real gains” 
in government employment were made during World 
War II. In spite of Civil Service regulations and Execu- 
tive Orders, however, discrimination still prevails, 
“usually as a matter of accepted practice.” 

Some government Departments and agencies employ 
Negroes only for menial jobs, others employ many 
Negroes “in the lowest routine jobs in separate units,” 
a very few agencies have integrated them “‘at all levels 
on equal terms.” For instance, for the most part Negroes 
are excluded from “all the ‘prestige’ divisions of the 
Department.” In an unnamed Bureau X where many 
Negroes are employed only four per cent rated higher 
than clerks. “Four fifths of the lowest-salaried clerks 
were colored; four fifths of the highest salaried clerks 
were white. .. . Nine out of 10 Negro college graduates 
were employed as clerks. Nine out of 10 white college 
graduates had better jobs. . . . Little attempt is made to 
place Negroes according to their ability and skill.” 

Where Negroes work in segregated units individuals 
cannot be promoted since that would give them authority 
over white workers also. 

OPA “came closer than any other government agency 
to eliminating the problem of race in employment... . 
morale was always high at OPA.” When OPA curtailed 
its activities at the end of the war it was “practically im- 
possible” for many of the Negro employes to find em- 
ployment in other government offices. 


Education 


In the school system there is interracial contact on the 
Board of Education where Negroes have minority repre- 
sentation. But “principals, teachers, students, and build- 


ings are segregated.” Equipment and buildings for Negro 
schools are inadequate and inferior to those for white 
children. The pupil load for Negro teachers is much 
higher than for whites. Per capita expenditures in 
1946-47 were much lower for Negro schools. Higher 
education, as well, is segregated. The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America is the only white institution that does 
not discriminate, although Georgetown University recent- 
ly admitted three Negroes to the Iaw School. All 
municipal playgrounds are segregated. However, in 
professional sports there is no color bar. Certain federal- 
ly-operated recreation areas are not segregated. 


An Interracial Church 


South Congregational Church, in Chicago, on the edge 
of the Negro district, has become an interracial church, 
according to Christian Community for January, 1949. 
South Church is an old church in a neighborhood that 
has been changing gradually for many years. In 1943 
the congregation was still “completely white.” In 1944 
many Nisei were resettled in the neighborhood. ‘Soon 
the parish included the three major racial groups. The 
sixty-four dollar question then became whether or not 
the white congregation would ‘let the church be the 
church.’ It responded magnificently. Large numbers 
of Nisei were welcomed into its fellowship and, more 
slowly, more and more Negroes. In its total constituency 
the church is roughly divided about equally among these 
three racial groups. At present the church clerk, many 
of the church school teachers and youth leaders are 
Nisei; Negroes serve among the deacons, deaconesses, 
board of trustees, one heads the Men’s Club, and another 
the Young Adult Group. The Senior Choir of eighteen 
voices has three Nisei and six Negroes. Other groups 
within the church differ in their racial proportions. There 
is no quota system anywhere along the line. . . . During 
the development of this church into a genuinely inclusive 
church the life of the fellowship has also been strength- 
ened numerically and financially.” The two ministers 
were both white but a Negro associate minister was 
called in June, 1948. 

“South Church is not an ‘interracial project.’ It is a 
Christian church, which is interracial in its constituency. 
Its communicants are rank and file people from its own 
neighborhood, and not interracial enthusiasts from all 
over the city. It is a fellowship of worshipping Chris- 
tians who believe that the church must be the church.” 


Trends Toward Censorship 


“There is a growing tendency in this country,” writes 
Merle Miller of Harper’s Magazine in the Saturday 
Review of Literature for December 11, 1948, “to suppress 
rather than out-argue ideas. And... there has been a 
minimum of protest against the trend by those most 
directly concerned, writers and readers.” In Rochester, 
N. Y., “a book called Twenty Famous Americans has 
been barred from a library. One of the twenty discussed 
is Henry Wallace... . The Philadelphia police seized a 
thousand books, ranging from novels by Erskine Caldwell 
to those by James T. Farrell and Ross Lockridge, Jr. 
The loosely drawn charge in this case was ‘obscenity.’ 


1 Published jointly by the Congregational Christian Council for 
Social Action (289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) and 
the Evangelical and Reformed Commission on Social Action 
(2969 West 25th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio). 
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The most recent imitation occurred in Sioux City, Iowa, 
where, presumably because Sioux City is smaller, the 
police confined themselves to three volumes, two by Cald- 
well and one by Thorne Smith.” 


In Los Angeles County the county board of super- 
visors has created a committee of five to censor all the 
books in the libraries. The “main attack,” Mr. Miller 
says, has been on the head county librarian, John D. 
Henderson. He is not accused of being a Communist. 
Rather, his chief critic is quoted as saying: “I am not 
satisfied . . . that Mr. Henderson is free of those liberal 
thoughts that we don’t like to see in the mind of the head 
of the library.” 

The “real danger,” Mr. Miller believes, “is not in 
that unhappy band of zealots who belong to or follow the 
line established by the Communist Party; the danger is 
in those men who are afraid of librarians suspected of 
having liberal thoughts in their minds. And, even more 
basically, in those of us whose business and pleasure are 
ideas and who have been frighteningly complacent while 
the pattern of suppression, scattered as it now is, gradu- 
ally emerges.” 


The Methodist Bishops on Communism in the 
Churches 


The Council of Bishops of the Methodist Church 
adopted a statement on December 2 which criticized 
sharply the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
for its publication 100 Things You Ought to Know About 
Communism and Religion. The “declared intent” of this 
report, the bishops said, was to warn church people of the 
communist danger. But its “apparent effect” is to “create 
the impression that the churches have been infiltrated by 
communists and that responsible leaders of the churches 
follow the party line. 

“The news stories, editorials and commentator broad- 
casts have centered upon those sections of the report 
that by innuendo seek to discredit such noble Christian 
organizations as the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and Young Women’s Christian Association. One of the 
great theological seminaries of the nation is named by 
the clever device of asking, ‘Do communist propagandists 
ever actually get before church groups as speakers? The 
answer is given, ‘Yes. For example, the head of the 
Communist Party, on one occasion at least, spoke at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City.’ 

“Another question asks ‘Is the Y. M. C. A. a Com- 
munist target ?’ The answer is ‘Yes. So is the Y. W.C. A. 
Also, church groups such as the Epworth League.’ In 
this catechetical form no evidence is presented. The 
incompetency of the investigators is revealed in the refer- 
ence to ‘the Epworth League,’ which has not been in 
existence during the last nine years. The Epworth League 
was one of the youth organizations of the former Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and the former Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. When the reunion of the Methodist 
churches occurred in 1939, the youth organizations of 
the uniting churches were discontinued and a new organi- 
zation known as The Methodist Youth Fellowship was 
established. But the report of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee affirms the communists have dug into 
the Epworth League and are ‘at it today.’ Thus the na- 
tion is informed that an organization not in existence is 
being infiltrated today. As the Bishops of the Church 
we desire to affirm our full confidence in the patriotism 
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and religious devotion of the hundreds of thousands of 
Methodist youth and to express our deep resentment of 
any attempt to question their loyalty. 

“We do not here comment upon the procedures of this 
Committee and the way its hearings at times have been 
conducted. We do declare that the publishing of false- 
hood concerning individuals who have never been inter- 
viewed, who have had no opportunity to refute allega- 
tions, in a word, for a body to act as court, jury and 
executioner, without the individual or organizations con- 
cerned being heard, is contrary to American tradition 
and in effect is to jeopardize our freedom. Nor, do we, 
at the moment, do more than call attention to the strange 
fact that only Protestant organizations are attacked in 
this report. We have far more confidence in the pains- 
taking and patriotic procedures of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation than in the hearsay and un-American pro- 
cedures of this Committee that now enters the field of 
religion, regardless of its disavowal of that fact. 


“We expressly deny that communism has infiltrated 
our Protestant churches. In the ‘Episcopal Address’ 
signed by all the bishops of The Methodist Church and 
read before the General Conference of The Methodist 
Church in Boston last May, it was declared ‘In an hour 
when totalitarianism threatens freedom, it is imperative 
than we ourselves do not adopt the practices of the totali- 
tarian state in order to destroy the totalitarian threat. The 
totalitarian has conquered when the defender of democ- 
racy discards the civil liberties that are the essence of 
democracy. . . . We are determined that free preachers, 
occupying a free pulpit, preaching to free laymen in a 
free land shall proclaim the freeing truth of the religion 
of Jesus.’ In an extended section dealing with commu- 
nism, apparently unknown to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the bishops said ‘We reject commu- 
nism, its materialism, its method of class war, its use of 
dictatorship, its fallacious economics and its false theory 
of social development; but we know that the only way to 
defeat it permanently is to use the freedom of our own 
democracy to establish economic justice and racial brother- 
hood. It is the man who is not exploited who is deaf to 
the slogan “abolish the exploitation of man by man.” It 
is the man who knows he is treated justly who refuses the 
sinister suggestion of revolutionary activity to win justice. 
. . . Communism will never win a democratic and just 
America. Communism does not grow in the soil of free- 
dom and justice. It takes root in the soil of exploitation. 
It is democracy—more of it, not less of it—that will win 
the morrow.’ 

“The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America on Oct. 11, 1946 declared ‘. . . Marxist commu- 
nism in its orthodox philosophy stands clearly opposed 
to Christianity. It is atheistic in its conception of ulti- 
mate reality and materialistic in its view of man and his 
destiny. Its utopian philosophy of history lacks the es- 
sential Christian notes of divine judgment, divine gov- 
ernance, and eternal victory. Its revolutionary strategy 
involves the disregard of the sacredness of personality 
which is fundamental in Christianity.’ 

“The World Council of Churches at Amsterdam this 
summer declared, ‘We denounce all forms of tyranny, 
economic, political or religious, which deny liberty to men. 
We utterly oppose totalitarianism, wherever found, in 
which a state arrogates to itself the right of determining 
men’s thoughts and actions instead of recognizing the right 
of each individual to do God’s will according to his con- 
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science. In the same way we oppose any church which 
seeks to use the power of the state to enforce religious 
conformity. We resist all endeavor to spread a system of 
thought or of economics by unscrupulous intolerance, sup- 
pression, or persecution. . . . The Church should seek to 
resist the extension of any system, that not only includes 
oppressive elements but fails to provide any means by 
which the victims of oppression may criticize or act to cor- 
rect it. It is a part of the mission of the Church to raise 
its voice of protest wherever men are the victims of terror, 
wherever they are denied such fundamental human rights 
as the right to be secure against arbitrary arrest, and wher- 
ever governments use torture and cruel punishments to 
intimidate consciences of men.’ 

“These quotations serve to indicate the true position of 
The Methodist Church, and the great cooperative agencies 
of the churches, namely, The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and the World Council 
of Churches. 

“We call upon the American press, whose freedom is 
also likely to be jeopardized by the methods of this Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and also upon the 
American radio, which has such a stake in freedom, to 
correct the false impressions given the American people 
by stories and comments upon this report. Let the leaders 
of the press confer with the leaders of the Church and 
become acquainted with the truth. Let them examine 
their use of statements by a few ministers, no one of whom 
occupies a place of responsible leadership in the major 
denominations of the nation, but who have been quoted as 
‘eminent divines’ fully conversant with what is alleged to 
be communist infiltration into American churches. 

“We who know the Church know these charges to be 
false. We deplore any statement from any source which 
defames a great Christian communion representing mil- 
lions of faithful Christians and loyal Americans. As the 
bishops of the church we seek to practice Christian charity 
and to exemplify the grace of patience, but we cannot and 
will not remain silent when confronted by practices at 
once un-American and a threat to a free church in a free 
society.” 


What Is This ‘“Secularism’’? 


We need not quote here what the Roman Catholic bish- 
ops had to say about education in the pronouncement on 
“The Christian in Action” issued November 20, 1948, by 
the Administrative Board of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. The Catholic position on education and 
the relation of church and state in the educational field has 
been stated many times—not always consistently or con- 
vincingly to non-Catholics, but in a way to make the 
arguments quite familiar. What does stand out with 
reference to secularism, which is the main concern express- 
ed in the document, is the close connection between the 
Catholic attack on secularism and the Protestant proclama- 
tion of the “social gospel” in its economic and political im- 
plications, as expressed in the “Social Ideals of the 
Churches” and other denominational and interdenomina- 
tional pronouncements. The statement includes the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“Christian principles should be put into action in eco- 
nomic life. It is not enough to find fault with the way our 
economic system is working. Positive, constructive 
thought and action are needed. 

“The secularist solutions proposed by eighteenth-century 
individualism or twentieth-century statism issue either in 
perpetual conflict or deadening repression. Christian so- 


cial principles, rooted in the moral law, call insistently for 
cooperation, not conflict; for freedom, not repression in 
the development of economic activity. Cooperation must 
be organized—organized for the common good; freedom 
must be ordered—ordered for the common good. 

“Today we have labor partly organized, but chiefly for 
its own interests. We have capital or management or- 
ganized, possibly on a larger scale, but again, chiefly for 
its own interests. What we urgently need, in the Christian 
view of social order, is the free organization of capital 
and labor in permanent agencies of cooperation for the 
common good. To insure that this organization does not 
lose sight of the common good, government, as the re- 
sponsible custodian of the public interest, should have a 
part in it. 

“But its part should be to stimulate, to guide, to re- 
strain; not to dominate. This is perfectly in line with our 
federal Constitution, which empowers government not only 
‘to establish justice’ but also to ‘promote the general wel- 
fare.’ 

The brief restatement, which follows the above passage, 
of Catholic philosophy as applied to economic life is in- 
formative : 


“Catholic social philosophy has a constructive program 
for this organic development of economic life. Pope Pius 
XI, rounding out the social principles formulated by Leo 
XIII, laid down the broad outlines of this program seven- 
teen years ago. In line with that constructive program 
we advocate freely organized cooperation between the ac- 
credited representatives of capital and labor in each in- 
dustry in the economy as a whole, under the supervision 
but not the control of government. 

“The agencies of this freely organized cooperation have 
been called by various names : Occupational Groups, Voca- 
tional Groups, or, more recently, Industry Councils. 
American Catholic students of the Social Encyclicals have 
expressed their preference for the name ‘Industry Coun- 
cils’ to designate the basic organs of a Christian and 
American type of economic democracy into which they 
would like to see our economic system progressively evolve. 


“This evolution can come only as the fruit of pains- 
taking study and effort to safeguard, in justice and charity, 
the rightful interests of property and the rightful interests 
of labor in the pursuit of the dominant interest of all, 
which is the common good. 


“Such a constructive program of social order seems to 
us to be the answer to the questionings of high-minded 
leaders of industry and to the explicit proposals of sound 
and responsible leaders of organized labor. We bespeak 
for it in these critical times dispassionate consideration 
and calm, open discussion in an atmosphere of good-will, 
and in a disposition to seek solutions by agreement rather 
than by force, whether political or economic. — 

“We call upon men of religious faith and principle, both 
in management and labor, to take the lead in working out 
and applying, gradually if need be, a constructive social 
program of this type. For the moral and social ideals 
which it would realize are their heritage.” 


“What Churches Can Do About Economic Life” 


A pamphlet on the title above, by Cameron P. Hall, is 
published by the Federal Council’s Department of the 
Church and Economic Life. It describes “programs and 
resources.” Single copies are 30 cents, with discounts on 
quantities. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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